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PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 
TO PARENTS. 

1. What is the character, and what are 
the qualifications of the teacher who is now 
in your school, giving daily instruction to 
your children? 

2. Is your schoolshouse comfortable, well 
located, and well supplied with fuel and a 
good wood- house? 

3. How often have you visited the school 
this winter? How often have you visited 
the common school during the last five 
years ? 

4. How often do you examine your chil- 
dren at home, to find out the influence of the 
school, and the progress the children are 
making in their studies? 

5. Have you provided your offspring with 
the necessary school books? 

6. Have you furnished your school with 
an apparatus? 

7. Do you make the teacher “board 
round,”’ or does he board at one place, near 
the school-house, where he can have an op- 
portunity to study ? 

8. Do you, by not furnishing suitable cloth- 
ing, or through carelessness, or criminal in- 
dulgence, permit your children to idle their 
time at home, when they should be in 
school ? 

9. Do you keep them at home one day 
and send them to school the next ? 





10. Do you give them so many “ choars”’ 
in the morning; that they are not able to 
reach school till near noon? 

11. Do you offer every facility for getting 
your children to school every day and in good 
season ? 

12. Do you keep the family quiet, or open 
a separate room, that the children may stu- 
dy evenings ? 

13. Do you daily present good examples 
to your children, by showing them the hap- 
piness and usefulness of knowledge ? 

14. What is your government over your 
children ? 

15. Does it fit them to respect and obey 
the teacher ? 

16. Does your family government qua- 
lify your children to govern themselves ? 

17. Lastly which do you labor most for, 
and which are you most desirous of giving 
your children—KNow.epcE or WEALTH? 


TO TEACHERS. 

1. Are you qualified for your arduous, dif- 
ficult and responsible station ? 

2. Have you soberly and frequently con- 
sidered the important duties of a teacher ? 

3. Do you Jove your business ? 

4. Do you intend to make teaching a pro- 
fession, or merely a temporary thing, to be 
laughed at and dismissed 9s soon as some- 
thing more desirable shall offer? 

5. Can you sympathise with children ? 

6. Can you look into the operations of the 
young intellect, and see how it thinks and 
how to make it think ? 

7. Is it your daily and nightly study to 
excel in your business ? 

8. Are you endeavoring to make teaching 
a distinct profession, as well rewarded and 
as honorable as law or physic, or divinity ? 

9. Does your library contain all the works, 
volumes, periodicals, &c. &c. that have 
been published to assist you in the art of 
teaching ? 

10. Are you in manners, in habits, in prin- 
ciples, a good model for your pupils ? 

‘11. Do you make your school pleasant ? 

12. Do you make your scholars under- 
stand what they study ? 

13. Do you make them apply their know- 
ledge to the practical business of life? 

14. Have you introduced such books as 











| writing, arithmetic, grammar, &c. 





teach the labors and duties of manhood— 
such as agricultural, mechanical, civil, &c. 

15. Are you faithful to such parents as 
are indifferent to their children’s educa- 
tion? 

16. Do you daily examine your govern- 
ment in school? Could this not be improv- 
ed? 

17. Can you not, by talking, by going 
from house to house, by giving lectures, by 
introducing improved school books, and a 
school library, by communications to the 
press, and by every possible judicious way, 
do something to elevate the character of the dis- 
trict, and the usefulness of the school ? 


COMMON SCHOOL STUDIES. 

Every common school should instruct the 
pupils in something more than the mere in- 
struments of knowledge, such as reading, 
The 
common schoo] gives the majority of its pu- 
pils the whole of their education. The far- 
mer, the mechanic, the mother, and usually 
the merchant, are educated in the district 
schoo]. Their education is that, and only 
that, which the common school is able to 
give. These schools, then, should teach the 
business of the farmer and the mechanic ; 
and also the domestic economy of the mo- 
ther. And as the laborer is called upon to 
fill civil offices, and exercise civil duties, 
he should be carefully instructed in the na- 
ture and requirements of his government.— 
And in addition to these studies, as he is a 
member of a social community, he should be 
taught his moral, social and religious rela- 
tions. Ina word, common schools should 
teach agriculture, geology, botany, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, science of govern- 
ment, duties of public officers, social duties, 
and sound morality. But how many of 
our common schools teach these branches? 
How many teach any two of them? Yet eve- 
ry study we have mentioned may be taught 
in a common school. These branches of 
education can be adapted to the capacities 
of children ; and there is now time enough 
spent in the common schovl to Jearn them. 
It was remarked by De Witt Clinton “that 
two years was long enough to learn all the 
common schools now teach.” Five years 
then could be given to the study of the bu- 
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siness of manhood—that is, to such studies 
as we have named above. 

We earnestly wish for the time when 
every common school shall teach farming, 
mechanics and civil and social duties. On 
all these subjects we have engaged the right 
men to prepare small cheap books, adapted 
to the wants and capacities of common 
school pupils. The experience now is that 
these books will go into immediate use: 
and if so, they will certainly do much, very 
much, to elevate the character of common 
school education. 





THE SPELLING BOOK MUST PLOUGH FOR 
THE BIBLE. 

Mr. Eprror,—I was much pleased with 
the observations in your last addresss. (Dec. 
No.) to the ‘Circulators of the Bible’—so 
much so that you will permit me to trouble 
you with afew words in confirmation of the 
same. A farmer, we will suppose, well mean- 
ing but ignorant, goes about his fields every 
day scattering every where seed wheat—* I 
am anxious” he says “ for agreat crop—now 
this is the best of seed, therefore 1 will give 
my ground plenty of it—there is no part of 
my farm but shal! bring forth prime wheat.” 


Thus he reasons, and thus he foolishly acts.. 


Nothing, according to him, is wanting to pro- 
duce a great crop, but to scatter a plenty of 
good seed—never remembering that all is 
wasted, except that which may chance to 
fall upon ground ploughed and harrowed, 
and prepared to receive it. Now what 
should we say of such a farmer? And 
whatever we do say of him, must we not 
say the same of the unwise philanthropist 
who is very zealous that every child through- 
out our Jand should have a Bible, while he 
takes little interest in the question whether 
he can read it or not. 

Now let us see whether the analogy does 
not hold good. 

The distributor of the Bible says this is 
God’s word—his blessing will certainly ac- 
company its distribution.. But is not the 
other God’s seed also—has he not promised 
his blessing, the former and the latter rain, 
that causes itto grow? But the question 
is, will either the one or the other have the 
blessing of increase if we neglect to do our 
part? Will God work a miracle in one case 
more than in the other? Will Providence 
do that for us which He has given us power 
to do ourselves? Surely not—Reason is 
man’s nature, and if we will not exercise our 
reason, in our benevolence, as well as in our 
daily labor, the one will be as fruitless as 
the other—whether we sow then the spirit- 
ual or the earthly seed, the principle is the 





we can have a right to plead God’s promise 
for a harvest. 

Many conscientious christians there are, I 
know who are often puzzled how to rank what 
they think the contending obligations of 
worldly and religious instruction—the claims 
of education and the claims of the Bible.-— 
To them I would say that their error lies in 
thinking them contending claims. They 
are, on the contrary, parts of the same great 
scheme of benevolence—ecucation is the 
means, and the Bible is the end*—and you 
are to make the child the scholar in order 
that you may make him the christian. It is 
idle therefore to talk of contrasting their 
respective claims upon you; if you desire 
the end you caanot but desire the means.t 
And though your only real care may be to 
make men good christians, your practical 
care must necessarily extend to making 
them good scholars also. This you must 
do, unlezs you wish your Jabors to be rank- 
ed with those of the foolish farmer, whose 
whole care was for the crop and nothing for 
the ploughing. I end therefore as I began, 
with the position—the spelling book must 
plough for the Bible. 

New- York, Dec. 17, 1836. 





ARE OUR CHILDREN EDUCATED? 

We mean the children of the people of 
the United States. 

An answer to this inquiry may be obtain- 
ed in various ways ; as, for example, by a vi- 
sit to a manufactory or a mechanic’s shop, 
(we care not where,) and an examination of 
the children and youth who are laboring 
there—who “are done going to school,” as 
they say, and are now preparing themselves 
for the active business of life. Suppose we 

0 into a newspaper or book printing-office 
in New-York, or Philadelphia, or Pittsburg, 
or St. Louis, and select an intelligent lad of 
fifteen, who has just been indentured, and 
who has had a fair chance at an ordinary 
school in town or country, public or private. 

Let him read the first paragraph of the 
first column of the paper he is folding for the 
mail. Here it is:— : 


“NEW-YORK AND PHILADELPHIA PACKETS, 
BY SEA. 
AARON B. COOLEY’S LINE. 

“ The subscriber respectfully informs the 
regular shippers and the public generally, 
that he will continue his line of packets b 
sea, as heretofore; and in conjunction with 
Mr. G. O. Van Amringe, agent for this line 
at New-York, will endeavor to render every 
facility to the speedy transmission of mer- 
chandize to and from New-York. 

« * * By this line goods will, if desired, be 
insured at a half ‘per cent. premium on an open 





* The schoolmaster tills the ground for the preach- 
er to sow the seed. 


t If you seek the triumph of the Bible, you must 
begin with securing the triumph of common schools. 





policy for the season. This advantage, and 
that of the vessels having al] possible de- 
spatch, with prices of freight much less than 
can be afforded by any artificial navigation, 
offer inducements to the shipper above any 
other mode of conveyance. 
“For freight, apply to 
“ Aaron B. Cooxey, 
“© New-York Packet Office, No. 544 South 
Wharves. 
“Or to 
“ Georce O. Van AmRINGE, 
“ No. '70 Water-street, New-York. 
“ Mar. 31—d.” 


As the Jad reads, observe his pronuncia- 
tion, tones, pauses, emphasis, &c. Then let 
him spell shippers, packets, facility, merchan- 
dize, despatch, freight, artificial, inducement, 
g-c. Then let him write two or three lines 
of it, at your dictation, and observe the or- 
thography, points, capitals, &c. &c. These 
exercises embrace the three elementary 
branches of the most ordinary education in 
reading, spelling, and writing. But, as his 
education is completed, we may properly pur- 
sue the examination. Let him tell us what 
a packet is, a line of packets, a shipper, a regu- 
lar shipper, an agent, merchandize, conjunction, 
policy, open policy, freight, navigation, artifi- 
cial navigation, packet office, south wharves, dc. 
gc. Let him tell us why artificial naviga- 
tion is printed in different looking letters or 
type: what that different type or letter is 
called, and why? Why No. stands for num- 
ber, and Co. for company? What is meant 
by the phrase “ Spves 2”? What course a ves- 
sel sailing from Philade!phia to New-York 
takes? In what other way packets pass from 
one port to the other? and what is meant by 
half per cent. premium? 

These questions involve no other branch 
of instruction than the three above named. 
They all relate to common subjects, which 
it is the very purpose of common schoo) in- 
struction to enable a boy to understand ; and 
one who has: been properly taught, at the 
most secluded and ordinary district school, 
might be expected, one would think, to an- 
swer nearly or quite all of them. Is there 
any thing ura or visionary in this view? 
Surely not, unless the whole subject of po- 
pular instruction is ulire and visionary. ff a 
boy learns any thing at school, it is to be 
presumed that he will learn such things as 
we have named, or, at least, such a class or 
kind of things. 

If such sn examination as this should seem 
impracticable, take a number of the Penny 
Magazine—containing knowledge especially 
for ‘the people,””—and ask the first intelli- 
gent-looking boy you meet, of common edu- 
cation, to read a passage, selected at ran- 
dom, and then propose to him a series of sim- 
ple questions, such as are suggested above. 
Or, if the passage shall furnish no such ques- 
tions, ask him what county he lives in? 
What river is nearest to him, and where it 
rises and empties? Of what materials his 
coat is made? Who was the first president 
of the United States? And what is the rate 
of interest in the state in which he lives? 

Half a dozen boys, taken indiscriminately 
from the mass, and interrogated in this way, 
would afford a pretty fair specimen of the 
state of popular education in any given coun- 
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try town of one or two thousand inhabitants. 

And, after all, this is the great question 
that comes home to us as fathers and citi- 
zens—not where our boy or our neighbor’s 
boy goes to school, nor how long, nor whe- 
ther the mode of teaching is monitorial or an- 
ti-monitorial, nor whether the teacher is paid 
by tax, subscription, or fund—but how far do 
the boys really advance in the acquisition of 
that kind of knowledge which they need for 
the common purposes of life, and as Ameri- 
can citizens ? 

Now we venture to affirm, with great con- 
fidence, that whenever and wherever such a 
test is applied to our existing institutions of 
public instruction, their value and efficien- 
cy will be found to have been altogether 
overrated ; that the common school system, 
(as it is called,) as at present administered 
in this country, is emphatically a failure ; 
and that not one in twenty of the boys and 
girls, who attend upon it, is educated as the 
public good—nay, as the public safety and his 
own individual usefulness and happiness— 
require him to be educated. 


DUTIES OF FREEMEN. 

Reading, writing, arithmetic, and geogra- 
phy, having been thus duly taught, ever 
schoolboy should be intelligibly instructed 
in the rights and duties of an American citi- 
zen. To this end, his teacher should be fa- 
miliar with the history of our country ; and 
not only with the great principles which are 
pe.uliar to our national compact, but with 
those still greater and immutable principles 
on which all rational liberty is founded. He 
should be required to spread out before his 
school, at proper intervals, the story of the 
American revolution ; the doings and asso- 
ciations of that eventful period; and the sa- 
crifices and sufferings at the expense of 
which that most hazardous struggle was 
maintained. Every spot should be desig”at- 
ed upon the map, and made familiar to the 
pupils’ eyes, where the blood of our fathers 
flowed out like water. They should learn 
on what principles, by what concessions, 
and for what ends, our constitutions were 
established. They should also be made ac- 
quainted with their rights as citizens—that 
they may know them well and feel their va- 
lue—whenever they shal! come to that ho- 
norable and responsible station—such as the 
right to keep and bear arms; the right of 
exemption from searches and seizures by war- 
_ Tant; the right to be presented and indicted 
by a grand jury before being held to answer 
for any infamous offence ; the right of being 
but once put in jeopardy of life or limb for 
the same offence ; the right of trial by jury ; 
the right respecting excessive bail, exces- 
sive fines, and cruel and unreasonable pun- 
ishments ; the right of conscience, of the 
press, and of speech ; the right of assembling 
and petitioning government, with its whole- 
some limitations; and the right of the citi- 
zens of each state to all the privileges and 
immunities of the citizens of the several 
states. 

The possession of these rights, and the in- 
telligent consciousness that they are possess- 
ed, and are worth maintaining, should be re- 
cognized as vital principles in the education 


of every American lad. We are awere that | 


very few of our common school teachers are 











at all competent to give instruction of this 
kind; but if public sentiment required it, 
provision would soon be made to qualify 
them; and there are, probably, few topics 
that would combine more interest and profit 
than these, if presented in the form of lec- 
tures or discussions, of five or ten minutes’ 
duration, at every session of the school. 

Perhaps, however, it will be thought by 
the very prudent and judicious that this is 
carrying the matter too far, and that a know- 
ledge of these things had better be acquired 
as necessity urges it upon our boys. But 
may we not ask that they shall be taught 
why Americans are white rather than black, 
yellow, or copper-coloured ? Why we speak 
English rather than Dutch, French, or Chi- 
nese? What is meant by * the revolution,” 
the “declaration of independence,” the 
“aborigines,” “the pilgrims,’ the “colo- 
nists,” &c.? What is a freeman, a free 
country, a free constitution, a free govern- 
ment? What is our country bound to do 
for us, and what are we bound to do for 
her? 

We say that if a man comes to the polls 
without the substance of this knowledge, lie 
may be enrolled as a freeman, he tnay make 


Y | speeches as a freeman, and he may vote as 


a freeman; but he has neither the intelii- 
gence nor the independence which alone 
constitute a freeman; and, whenever the 
state of public feeling prepares the way, it 
wil! be found that he values much more high- 
ly, and exercises much more intelligibly, the 
right of throwing brickbats, demolishing hou- 
ses, and burning machinery, than the lawful 
and invaluable mghts of an American citi- 
zen. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The outline of common school instruction, 
which we have sketched, will never be wise- 
ly filled up until there is some radical change 
in the construction of reading books. The 
“ American Preceptor,” “ Art of Reading,” 
“ English Reader,’ “ Columbian Class- 
book,” *Scott’s Lessons,’? and some few 
scores of later date, many of which have 
been compiled by intelligent and learned 
men, are as unfit for reading books in a com- 
mon school, we mean as tll adapted to the 
purpose for which they are prepared, as a gim- 
blet would be to drive a nail, or a hammer 
to bore a hole. We would gladly use a more 
courtly illustration, but could not more pal- 
pably show just what we mean by il adapta- 
tion, or, rather, no adaptation at all. 

The “simple lessons,” as they are ludi- 
crously called, which are prefixed to some 
of these books, are exceedingly concise, of- 
ten quaint in style, and almost always difficult 
to read; while the poetry and dramatic 
pieces, which are scattered through the 
book, or collected in a solid mass at the end, 
serve chiefly to try the master’s skill in 
teaching his pupils in a tongue unknown to 
them, if not to him. 

‘ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ”’— 

‘*Columba,* Columba, to glory arise ”— 

“* Aurora now, fair daughter of the morn”’— 

‘« Ye nymphs of Solyma begin the song ”"— 
are the first lines of reading lessons, the ve- 





* We write the words as they are commonly pro- 
nounced in scheols, 





ry sound of which awakens vivid recollec- 
tions of the stove and benches and faces and 
frolics of a country school-house ; but they 
revive no impression upon the understand- 
ing, for the very good reason that they ne- 
ver made any. We can well remember 
when and where it was considered the sum- 
mit level in the English route of an ambi- 
tious boy, to be able to read, with a bold and 
confident air— 
‘Romans, countrymen, and lovers,” 

as it was called, without the most distant 
conception of the time, persons, scenes, or 
circumstances to which the passage owes all 
its interest, and, indeed, allitssense. Nay, 
more, it has been read by thousands upon 
thousands who could attach no meaning at 
all to three fifths of the words. It is hoped 
the timeis not very far distant when such folly 
and impesition will not be tolerated. To 
collect extracts from two or three hundred 
volumes, and arrange them in chapters and 
sections, and invent a popular title, and then 
secure a page or two of certificates from 
Hon. Mr. A. General B. and Rev. C. D.D. 
is all very easy ; but 4o make a good reading 
book for the common schools of the United States, 
is one of the most difficult. and laborious un- 
dertakings in which the best of us could en- 
gage. Such a book, or aseries of such books, 
should be prepared with reference to the 
wants of the whole country. The matter 
should be mainly American, and illustrative 
of American manners, scenery, history, re- 
sources, &c. &c.; excluding every thing 
that may have a tendency to excite local or 
sectional prejudice; and having in view, 
throughout the series, the training up, in our 
common schools, of a generation of sober, 
intelligent, virtuous, and patriotic freemen. 


NON-ATTENDANCE. 

As to the évil of non-attendance, it will be 
cured, partially at least, by the introduction 
of good teachers and suitable books. One 
principal cause of the reluctance which chil- 
dren almost universally show to “ going to 
school,’”’ is the dread of being confined, in 
such a place, so long, to an employment 
monotonous, irksome, and seemingly use- 
less. There is nobody,to compel them to 
attend, unless it is for the sake of throwin 
off the care of them upon some one else; and, 
indeed, there seems to be no definite and 
settled conviction in any body’s mind that it 
does any good to send them. 

Now it is a fact, that the poorest and 
most ignorant man among us is proud of a 
well-educated son or daughter. Whatever 
he may say, when you propose to take the 
children from home, and so lesson the pro- 
ductive labor of the family, still he loves to 
be able to say that his children can all read 
and write; and it should be well considered, 
that if our schools were what they might 
and should be, they would not only be more 
attractive, but they would form in our chil- 
dren—before they become of much account as 
helpers in the family—the basis of education, 
on which they might themselves erect a ve- 

useful and substantial superstructure, 
with the knowledge which experience and 
observation would supply. 

Two years of steady attendance upon a 





ood school will secure a very thorough 
Fnowledge of the branches we have before 
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enumerated. The Jate De Witt Clinton of- 
ten expressed the opinion, in public and pri- 
vate, that “ two years, under proper instruc- 
tion, is sufficient to acquire a'l the know- 
ledge which is usually acquired in our com- 
mon schools.” And it was under the like 
impression, probably, that the legislature of 
Virginia lately proposed to fix the term of 
two years (between twelve and fourteen) as 
the period within which all the public in. 
struction that any child is entitled to receive 
should be obtained. We say nothing of the 
policy of the proposed measure, but it was 
certainly a liberal allowance of ‘ime. 

It is worthy of consideration, whether the 
secret of the proyerbial dulness and ineffi- 
ciency of common school teachers may not 
be found in the long, long time they are ex- 
pected to consume in the process of educa- 
tion. A very appropriate definition of a 
common school, as the system is managed 
among us, would be, “a place to keep chil- 
dren out of the way till they are old enough 
to work.” Of course, it is expected that the 
thread of employment will be spun out to 
the same length with the thread. of time. 
Hence, to sit still and say A, B, C, twice a 
day, is the employment of the first year ; to 
do the same with a, b, ab, is the exercise of 
the second year; words of one and two syl- 
lables is the acquisition of the third ; and so 
on, till the child is eight or nine years of 
age; by which time, perhaps, it will be safe 
for him to read in the Testament, and spell, 


latitudinarian, 
valetudinarian, 


and all the rest of that musical column. 
Arithmetic and geography will occupy the 
three or four remaining winters, and then 
the boy can be let into the workshop, or 
turned out on the farm, with the advantages 
of having “been to school all his days.” 


OUR IGNORANCE. 


Who can tell how much the popular will 
of this country is, at this moment, subject to 
the control of those who have neither intel- 
ligence nor integrity?’ Who does not know 
that there is a prevailing inclination among 
quiet and peaceable citizens—those who 
have most at stake, all over the land—to 
withdraw from public elections and public 
offices? And as to the prospect that this 
alliance of power and ignorance will be short 
lived, it may suffice to say, that a very in- 
telligent commissioner of the British go- 
vernment, who has but recently investigated 
our system of police and education, spreads 
before parliament and the British nation, the 
disgraceful fact, that there are at least thir- 
teen hundred thousand free white children and 
youth, south and west of New-York, totally des- 


titute of the means of oa an instructtion.— 
No man in his senses can fail to see the 


— and final result of this state of 


It was a wise observation of that saga- 
cious statesman, William Penn, that “that 
which makes a good constitution must keep 
it, (viz.) men of wisdom and virtue; and 
these are qualities that, because they de. 
scend not with worldly inheritance, must be 
carefully propagated by the virtuous educa- 


tion of youth.” The soundness of this opi- 
nion will be readily admitted, but will the 








virtuous education of youth be secured by 
instructing them in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic? How are the principles of vir- 
tue to be taught and enforced without refer- 
ence to the being and government of God, 
and a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments ? . sodas nied: 
Three or four years ago, we had a report 
from the legislature of that state, (Pennsyl- 
vania) showing, that of four hundred thousand 
children, between the ages of five and fifteen, two 


(hundred and fifty thousand had not been in any 


school the preceding twelvemonth; that of the 
remaining one hundred and fifty thousand, 
many had attended a few days only ; others, 
a month or two; and some a whole season ; 
that a large proportion of the adult popula- 
tion, n some sections, could neither read nor 
write, and that in several places the inhabi- 
tants of whole districts were found destitute 
of education, unacquainted with their duties 
as citizens, unfortitied by religion, &c. &c. 
These are expressions from the report, and 
are fully sustained by the executive commu- 
nications of the same date to the legisla- 
ture. 

“ This wi:l never do,”’ said one to another. 
“We must go to work at once an¥ educate 
our children.” “But, alas! we have no 
competent teachers, and it will do no good 
to send the children to school unless they 
can be properly taught. However, it will 
be some time before we can bring any sys- 
tem into the tide of successful experiment ; 
and the intervening period will afford us just 
the opportunity we want, to prepare teach- 
ers. As one part of the machinery to be 
worked for this purpose, we will have it un- 
derstood, that hereafter no money will be 
granted to any college or academy in the 
state, unless yer will stipulate, on their 
part, that they will give two or three years’ 
gratuitous instruction, in the ‘art, trade, 
and mystery,’ of school-keeping, to such 

oung men as may apply for it. This will 

elp along such institutions as accede to the 
proposition, both in their reputation and 
their funds ; and we shall get our supply of 
teachers dog-cheap. This plan will answer, 
at all events, until it shall be convenient to 
establish one or two state seminaries for the 
education of teachers. 


NECESSITY OF INDIVIDUAL EFFORT. 

In the exigency to which we are thus 
conducted, it is evident, we think, that no- 
thing but the voluntary co-operation of wise 
and good men throughout our land can res- 
cue us from the impending evil of universal 
ignorance and corruption; and we do not 
hesitate to say, that without such co-operation, 
the general advancement of popular education in 
this country ts impracticable. 

When we speak of good men, as above, we 
use the term in its most comprehensive 
sense; and by education, we mean the pro- 
cess of drawing into healthful and harmoni- 
ous exercise all the powers of body and 
soul; and securing for the individual, so far 
as human agency can doit, a useful and 
comfortable passage through this transitory 
life, and a sure entrance into a better. 

1. It is only good men that take an 
enlarged view of the principles and objects 
of education ; others, if not influenced main- 
ly by political considerations, contemplate 





the increased social usefulness and intellect- 
ual employment which it promises; but 
look not at all at the vast and immortal ca- 
pacities of the soul, which the most perfect 
and thorough education, in this world, can 
but very slightly exercise. They do not 
apparently realise that the most exalted at- 
tainments which the human mind has ever 
yet made, are but indications of a capacity 
which no finite knowledge can ever perfect- 
ly employ. And we cannot refraim from 
suggesting to teachers the possibility that 
the low aim in the pursuit of their profes- 
sion, with which so many are contented, is 
one cause of its degraded state. The teach- 
ing of a few sciences, which lie within the 
range of a child’s investigations, is in itself 
a very narrow and contemptible employ- 
ment, for those who are capable of so much 
better and greater things. If thisis all that 
a teacher is expected to do, we should be 
less inclined to wonder that a menial in 
New-York or Philadelphia receives a com- 
pensation for her kitchen Jabor, amounting 
to thrice the salary paid to the daughter of 
a New-Hampshire farmer for teaching a dis- 
trict school in her native town! Whenever 
the aim of our teachers shall be elevated to 
the true end of education, there will be less 
lack of dignity or honor in the calling, how- 
ever it may be with the emoluments of it. 

2. Unless this co-operation is very prompt 
and very general, it will not have sufficient 
power to awaken a correct public feeling. 

The relations of children, as spiritual and 
immortal beings, are now overlooked in our 
systems of popular education. It is gene- 
rally admitted that a due regard to these re- 
lations constitutes the only basis of charac- 
ter and happiness, if not of usefulness ; and 
is it not the part of wisdom to give them a 
proper place in all our systems of instruc- 
tion, and especially in such as provide for the 
mass ? 

It is evident that the subject is beyond 
the reach of ordinary legislation ; for there 
must be a multitude of cases in which these 
relations, obvious and important as they aie, 
would be but partially and erroneously ap- 
prehended by teachers; and even where 
they are understood, and their importance 
duly appreciated, there may be a gross de- 
ficiency in the tact or skill with which they 
are treated. 

For example: we have before us, at this 
moment, the copy of a letter from the chair- 
man of a school committee, in the interior of: 
Massachusetts, addressed to a teacher of one 
of the common schools of the place, requir- , 
ing him, in very peremptory and offensive 
terms, to desist forthwith from the practice 
of opening and closing his school with pray- 
er! Now, whatever opinion may be enter- 
tained of the conduct of the chairman, it is 
possible that he had received the impression 
that teachers generally, or that this teacher 
in particular, was unfitted for the proper 
discharge of this sacred duty. It might be 
that great disorder prevailed in school du- 
ring the service ; that the manner of its per- 
formance was offensive or ridiculous; or 
that the out-door conduct and conversation 
of the teacher ill comported with any official 
acts of this character in school. At all 
events, we can easily conceive of cases in 
which a teacher may be as incompetent to 
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touch, in any form, vpon the religious rela- 
tions of his pupils, as to teach the scierce 
of astronomy or navigation. We will not 
attempt, however, to measure the responsi- 
bility of those who commit a school to the 
care of such a man as its teacher. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE. 

There is one bearing of this topic which 
occurs to us at this moment, the importance 
and interest of which cannot be exaggerat- 
ed—we mean the influence of common schools, 
when placed on a proper basis, to preserve our 
Union. We can conceive of no means so 
legitimate, practical, and appropriate to this 
end, as a general combination, of good men 
and true, through the land, for the purpose 
of elevating the standard of public instruc- 
tion, and securing a proper American edu- 
cation to the mass of our children and youth. 
For, let it be remembered, that there is no limit 
to the modes and forms by which, in the pro- 
cess of such an education, the noble and ge- 
nerous principles of a pure prtriotism may 
be illustrated and enforced, and all narrow 
and sectional prejudices checked and con- 
trolled, if not rooted out. 

If we should be asked how this co-opera- 
tion may be secured, and in what form made 
effective, our reply must, of necessity, be 
very general and indefinite. 

Let us go into any town or district in our 
country—certainly in the older states—and 
we shall find one or two men in it, of intel- 
ligence, good sense, and sober judgment; 
and withal, correct views of what popular 
instruction should be. Such men (if they 
do not feel it already) may be made to feel 
that no subject of public or private interest 
is so transcendantly important as the right 
education of our children. Instead of shrink- 
ing from the office of a school commission- 
er, they may be pursuaded to enter upon it 
as the most elevated and responsible station 
to which their fellow- citizens can ca]! them. 
When the selection of a teacher becomes 
necessary, they will examine his qualifica- 
tions and credentials with the most scrupu- 
lous care, keeping in view the momentous 
public interests, as well as the inconceiva- 
ble sum of private usefulness and happiness, 
which are involved in the issue. 

They will, moreover, make themselves fa- 
miliar with the prevalent systems of instruc- 
tion, and will endeavor to lead the minds of 
parents, masters, and others, who have the 
care of children and youth, to more com- 

rehensive views of their duty. This can 

e done by the circulation of popular tracts 
and periodicals on the subject, and by per- 
sonal influence. 

Considering the teacher they employ as 
their agent, they will diligently inspect his 
labors, and require him to show that he is a 
workman that needs not tobeashamed. They 
can, by this course alone, detect the con- 
temptible shifts by which the incompetent 
and unfaithful would fain conceal their ne- 
gligences and defects ; and it is only by per- 
sonal examination that they can be assured 
of the actual advancement of. the school, 
from week to week, and from month to 
month, in the attainment of useful know- 


. 
he text-books of the school will be 
adopted only after an anxious and Jaborious 





investigation of their merits. The recom- 
mendations of others, though the alphabet 
may be too lean to designate all their titles 
of honor and reverence, will weigh but lit- 
tle, especially when it is considered that 
those who have not suffered their names to 
be stereotyped in certificates of approbation, 
are often driven, by a sort of moral neces- 
sity, to rid themselves of an importunate 
and half-starved author, by at least, “ con- 
curring in what” somebody “has said 
above. ; 


DUTIES OF SCHOC*. OFFICERS. 

But with such commissioners as we con- 
template, not a chapter, oreven a paragraph, 
would be lightly passed over; for even the 
problem of a common arithmetic may have 
a mora! influence that is not beneath their 
regard; and when a set of books is once 
thus adopted, changes may well be few and 
far between. 

The discipline of the school, also ; the se- 
lection and preservation of the school libra- 
ry ; the character of the motives employed, 
and of the principles inculcated ; in a sin- 
gle word, the general course of instruction, 
and its tencency to prepare the pupil for the 
social, civil, and moral relations of his be- 
ing, would furnish occasion for their labori- 
ous and ceaseless concern. 

More than all, such commissioners would 
rigidly inspect the teacher’s method of 
bringing the great truths of Christianity to 
bear on the minds and hearts of his pupils, 
so that while, on the one hand, the school 
should be protected from the evils of bigotry, 
sectarism, and fanaticism, it shall be secur- 
ed, on the other, against the equally des- 
tructive influence of a heartless, intolerant 
infidelity. For it should never be forgotten 
that, in the present blindness and madness 
of the human heart, infidelity will always 
compromise with truth on the basis of mu- 
tual forbearance. She knows her position 
too well to refuse a treaty on these terms ; 
and we ought to know ours too well to pro- 
pose or accept it. 

To secure the services of such men, for 
the purposes just enumerated, we must ac- 
quaint them with the exigencies of the times. 
This is, of itself, a great Jabor to be under- 
taken by somebody. Every thing depends 
upoh its being done well, and upon its being 
done now. No matter how the public lends 
are disposed of, nor even who succeeds Ge- 
neral Jackson. If the children and youth 
of the country are not generally educated 
within the next ten years, (not to say five,) 
on a scale and with a completeness far be- 
yond any thing which is now known or con- 
templated, the disposal of the public domain 
and the succession to the presidency will 
not long be matters of popular discussion and 
action, but rather matters of popular acqui- 
escence and submission. 

We verily believe that the great mass of 
the people of this country are willing to en- 
trust the bureau of public education to the 
best men that can be found willing to take 
charge of it. A few discontented, mischie- 
vous, and corrupt spirits may he found, in 
many places, (perhaps in most,) who will 
make a show of opposition, but by a mild 

et decided course o gene) ae meee will 
e conciliated, and the g sense of the 





community firmly enlisted on the side of li- 
berality and intelligence. Then the schools 
of the people will become (we may hope) 
what they once were, and what they should 
always have been, fountains of knowledge, 
and virtue, and piety. 


THE CONCLUSION. 

Something must be done—and there is not 
an hour, not a moment to lose. We ma 
traverse the wide range of modern experi- 
ments in the science of education, from the 
military infant school, of which we lately read 
an account in a newspaper of one of our south- 
ern cities, to the college for the gradual ap- 
proximation of the sexes, which is a more 
northern scheme, and we shall find but here 
and there one which promises well for the 
future usefulness or happiness of those up- 
on whom it is tried; and, on this subject, 
and at this time, every failure is peculiarly 
weakening to the cause, and disheartening 
to its friends. Who will undertake to esti- 
mate the sums which have been expended— 
of time, labor, and money—on what were 
called gymnasia, or high boarding-schools 
for boys—such, we mean, as once existed at 
Northampton and Amberst, (Massachusetts) 
and New-Haven (Connecticut.) Among 
those by whom they were founded and sus- 
tained, were gentlemen of eminent talents 
and literary attainments; but they must 
have looked very incautiously into the na- 
ture of our institutions, and the habits and 
associations of our people, if they supposed 
their enterprise was practicable ; and even 
if they had succeedcd, they would but have 
fitted a handful of boys for a station in life, 
from which a single reverse of fortune (as 
it is called) might for ever exclude them. 

Yet we shall find, upon inquiry, that our 
wealthy and intelligent men, whose sons 
were put upon that elevated, expensive, and 
probably inappropriate training, were never 
at the town or district meetings, where the 
public school-money was raised and appor- 
tioned. They took no interest in the ap- 
pointment of the school commissioners, or 
the school-masters. They never dreamed 
of going into the schools, afier they were 
established, as citizens and patriots, inte- 
rested in the welfare of the future posses- 
sessors of the soil, and inheritors of the 
richest patrimony that the sun shines upon, 
to see whether they were conducted wisely 
and profitably. The language of their con- 
duct was—“J ama rich man. I can pro- 
vide for the edueation of my sons among 
the sons of other richmen. You poor la- 
boring neighbors of mine must get such 
schools as you can, and get whom you can 
to oversee and sustain them. It is enough 
for me that I take care of my own children, 
and pay my school-tax when the collector 
calls for it.” 

We szy this is the construction which the 
popular mind will om upon their course of 
proceeding. And then, forsooth, when these 
same boys come up into the ranks of appren- 
tices and journeymen, without the intelli- 
gence or moral restraint which a good edu- 
cation would have supplied, and are found at 
the head of mobs, and strikes, and trade’s 
unions; speech makers at riotous assem- 
blies, ‘and ring-leaders of agrarian and athe- 
istical clubs; when ‘war is made upon the 
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peace and order of communities, and law, 
with all its forms, and sanctions, and minis- 
ters, is set aside; and especially when the 
hand of their lawless violence is Jaid on the 
mansions, and luxuries, and treasure-houses 
of the rich; the arm of power must be rais- 
ed, and held up by military force ; the po- 
lice dockets must be crowded ; and, inthe di- 
rect and remote influence of such a state of 
things, our prisons and penitentiaries will 
overflow, and the public purse be emptied for 
the support of their degraded and misera- 
ble tenants. 

And where shall we find the sons of the 
rich, who, but a little while since, were so 
well provided for without loss of caste?— 
Are they soberly engaged in some useful and 
honorable employment—preparing to take 
the paternal business and estates, and wise- 
ly improve them? Or are they at the races, 
the billiard-rooms, and the brothels—becom- 
ing familiar with vice in her most odious and 
repulsive forms, and wasting, in riot and de- 
bauchery, the remnant, perhaps, of a shat- 
tered fortune, character, and constitution? — 
The records of our police courts will tell 
the history of some of them ; but the more 
dreadful and heat-rending history of others 
will be found written in letters of fire on the 
scathed and burthened heart of many a ten- 
der mother. 

But we have done. Our object has been 
to show that all the children in our land de- 
serve to be well and seasonably educated— 
they have a right to expect this at the hands 
of the governments under which they live, 
if they are to be held responsible for the 
discharge of the duties of citizenship. No 
man can escape from responsibility in this 
matter. Under such institutions as ours, 
we stand too near to be independent of each 
other, or to be indifferent to each other’s in- 
terests. Not achild can come to years of 
maturity, uneducated, without harm to us— 
to you—to the whole republic. The interest 
of each is the interest of al! ; and hence we 
argue the obvious and indispensable duty of 
every good man in the land to look narrow- 
ly into our institutions of popular education, 
from the lowest to the highest, and do his 
full share of the labor of raising them to a 
proper elevation, and sustainirg them there; 
upon the pledge of fortune, honor, and even 
life itself.— American Quarterly Review. 





The following propositions are assumed 
to be true: 

I. The prosperity of a community depends 
upon the judicious exercise of the sovereign 
authority ; and whether that shal] be proper- 
ly or improperly exercised, will depend on 
the character for wisdom and virtue of the 
person or persons possessed of the sovereign 
authority. 

If. The only sovereigns acknowledged in 
the state of New-York, are the people who 
inhabit it; and the only exercise of sovr- 
REIGN POWER, is the power exercised by the 
people at the polls of the elections ; 

Therefore, 

III. If the pzopie are wise and virtuous, 
the state will be prosperous and happy ; if 





the people are ignorant and vicious, adversi- 
ty and misery will be the consequence. 

IV. Whether the rising generation shall 
be well informed and virtuous, depends up- 
on the manner in which our children are 
educated ; and the good or bad education of 
our children depends upon the manner in 
which our coMMON SCHOOLS are conducted. 

Result—The certainty of the enjoyment 
of property, liberty, and life, depend upon 
these schools. y 

V. If the inhabitants of every town and 
school district understood and were duly im- 
pressed with their true interest, legislative 
provisions in relation to the conduct and ma- 
nagement of schools would be useless, and 
improper; andit is because that some towns 
and districts do not know, or neglect to pur- 
sue, their true interest in relation to the edu- 
cation of their children, that legislation on 
the subject is necessary. 

VI. Our common school system, so far as 
relates to the organization of school dis- 
tricts, the erection of school-houses, and the 
distribution of pecyniary aid from the state 
treasury, under the direction of our general 
superintendent, is, probably, as nearly per- 
fect as it can be. 

I assume then that we haye a good super- 
intendent, residing at the seat of govern- 
ment, school districts judiciously laid out, 
good school-houses, healthy children, en- 
dowed with vigorous intellects, in great 
numbers, and a liberal allowance of money 
from the state treasury. 

What more is wanting ? 

Teachers duly qualified, who will exe- 
cute their duty according to the spirit of the 
instructions of the superintendent. 

Does the present system secure the at- 
tainment of this great object, this ultimate 
end for which the schoo! fund was created, 
and of all legislation on the subject ? 

It does not Why? 

Because, , 

1. Many of the school districts, governed 
by a desire to employ teachers for a reduced 
compensation, or influced by neighborhood 
partialities, select incompetent and unfaith- 
ful teachers. 

2. The inspectors and commissioners can- 
not, or do not, refuse to comply with the 
wishes of the inhabitants of districts, and 
therefore license incompetent and unsuita- 
ble teachers. 

3. If these officers were sternly and inde- 
pendently to execute their duties, cabals 
would be formed which would oust them 
from their official stations. Therefore, 

This evil is without a remedy under the 





present system, 


By the existing regulations, it cannot be 
known to a certainty to the superintendent, 
whether the teacher does his duty, and whe- 
ther the schools are well managed. Be- 
cause, 

The inspectors, either from incapacity or 
from negligence, or more generally from 
constant engagements in their respective 
avocations, do no execute their visitorial 
duties as they ought. 

A worthy citizen, and former member of 
the legislature, under date of the 15th ult. 
thus writes\tf& the editor of the Common 
School Assistant : 

“ All know that the creation of the school 
fund and the expenditure of large sums of 
money for a series of years, has not had 
‘the beneficial results anticipated.’ And all 
classes of men, from the regents of the uni- 
versity to the day laborer, agree that the 
causes are to be found in some defects in 
the system.” If one wheel in the best con- 
structed watch or clock is out of order, and 
does not perform its functions, the whcle 
machine is good for nothing. 

I assume the defect in our common school 
system to be in the licensing and inspecting 
agents. - 

ls there any remedy for this defect ? Can 
this broken link in the chain be supplied ? 

Yes. 

1. Retain the trustees of districts with 
their present powers. 

2. Retain the commissioners, but deprive 
them of their power to license teachers. 

3. Abolish the office of school inspector. 

4. Let three persons be appointed, by the 
governor and senate, in each county, who, to- 
gether with the first judge of the county, and 
the inspector hereafer mentioned, shall con- 
stitute a board to meet twice a year, at the 
court-house in each county, and who shall 
be vested with the exclusive power of licens- 
ing teachers in such county. 

5. Let an inspector of common schools 
be appointed by the governor and senate for 
each county, and in large counties more 
than one if necessary, whose duty it shall’ 
be, at least once a year, personally to visit 
each school in his county or district, for the 
purpose of acquainting himself with the kind 
of books used in the school, the various ex- 
ercises of it, the manner in which it is con- 
ducted, and on these occasions, let him ap- 
plaud, advise, or admonish, as he may deem 
proper. 

6. Let reports be made from the districts 
or towns to the county inspector, and let 
him report to the state superintendent, point- 
ing out in his report defects which may ex- 
ist, and where they exist. 
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. Let the county inspector receive acom- 
pensation, to be paid him by the state, out of 
the school fund. 

This system, if adopted, wiil secure a uni- 
formity in the management of our common 
schools, it will equalize the benefits of edu- 
cation, it will exclude incompetent teachers, de- 
fects will be deteeted and promptly correct- 
ed, and an active and ardent EMULATION 
(that powerful impulse to human action,) 
will be excited between teachers, between 
pupils of different schools, and between pu- 
pils of the same school, which will produce 
high results, incalculably beneficia! to pos- 
terity. 





We call the attention of our readers to 
the proceedings, given below, of the Sche- 
nectada County Convention. The slight re- 
port of Prof. Potter’s extemporaneous ad- 
dress, will be read with interest. This dis- 
tinguished scholar takes a close, philosophi- 
cal observation of the moving causes and 
events of theday. We believe him destined 
to create a great change in the mental and 
moral condition of this country. We hope 
his health will be preserved, and that com- 
mon schools will continue to receive his de- 
sirable aid. 


THE COUNTY CONVENTION. 

The County Convention of Schenectada, 
called to take into consideration the condi- 
tion and improvement of the common schools, 
met pursuant to notice, on the 7th instant in 
the city of Schenectada. 

Dr. Nott, president of Union College, was 
called to the chair, and Giles F. Yates, Esq. 
was appointed secretary. 

After a short statement by J. Orville Tay- 
lor, of what was now doing for common 
schools in this state, the convention was 
ably and eloquently addressed by. Prof. Pot- 
ter, of Union College. Wecan merely hint 
at some of the important suggestions and 
valuable remarks made by the speaker. He 
commenced by saying, that the importance 
of our common schools had never been esti- 
mated—that their condition and influence 
was little understood, and that they did not 
receive that attention which they demand. 
Much, observed Prof. Potter, is yet to be 
done, and the first thing required is to call 
public attention to the subject. The great 
evil on this subject consists in the apathy 
of the people; and that men’s attention 
must be aroused before any thing of impor- 
tance can be done. T'o effect this, discus- 
sion was the thing—this cause should be 
agitated till the whole community felt the 
importance of a good education. Informa- 
tion is wanted, and the best way to obtainit, 
is, to excite the people to talk and write and 
think on the subject. Much, observed the 
speaker, must be done in this county—we 
must know how many schools are in opera- 
tion—what interest the parents feel in these 
schools—what wages they pay their teach- 
ers—what branches of study are pursued by 
the children—what progress is made—what 





books are used and what are the Jocation and 
structure of the school-houses. Knowledge 
on these points is necessary, that the true 
remedy may be applied. Every mancan col- 
lect and bring out such information as this, 
and every one has and should feel an inte~ 
rest in this subject. 

In this country, he observed, it is of vita! 
importance, that public opinion be healthy 
and active. That since law was merely an 
enunciation of public will, it becomes us to 
purify and elevate public sentiment; and that 
the district schools were the great agents to 
perform this. The influence of these nume, 
rous institutions, should be much purer and 
much higher than it is. Said Prof. Potter, 
education has been said to be the cheapegt 
and best defence of‘nations. He thought the 
remark a profound one, and one that ought 
to be studied. We cannot pretend to give 
the words of the speaker, or to report him 
farther. His short extemporaneous address 
was full of eloquence and just philosophical 
remarks. 

Dr. Nott questioned tie delegates for some 
time on the-condition of these schools, and 
elicited much information of great value. 

Dr. Sprague, who had spent some time in 
visiting the schools, gave an interesting ac- 
count of what he had seen and heard. 

The following resolutions were read by 
Prof. Potter and unanimously adopted by the 
convention: 

Resolved, That the cause of common school 
education deserves the attention and imme- 
diate aid of every individual in the county. 

Resolved, That the convention approve of 
distributing the money of the surplus revenue 
for the benefit of education, as suggested in 
the governor’s message. 

Resolved, That we think it expedient to 
form town associations, for the improvement 
of common schools. 

Resolved, Thatit is the duty of every mem- 
ber of this convention to do what he can to 
awaken the attention of the community to 
the condition and improvement of common 
schools. 

Resolved, That this convention earnestly 
recommend the ‘ Farmers’ School Book’ as a 
reading book in common schools. 

Resolved, That we recommend the Com- 
mon School Assistant to all in the county. 

Resolved, That in the estimation of the 
convention, it is highly important that mea- 
sures should be taken to hold early meetings 
in each of the school districts, for the pur- 
pose of awakening interest in the subject of 
common schools, and preparing the way for 
further action. 

Resolved, That this convention now ad- 
journ to meet again at the City Hall in the 
city of Schenectada, on Saturday the 11th 
day of February, at 11 o’clock A. M. 

ELIPHALET NOTT, Chairman. 

Gitzs F. Yates, Secretary. 


TOAST—REV. MR. DEWEY. 

The Common Schools of New-England!— 
As fatal to anarchy, micrule and licentious- 
ness as they are propitious to healthful Ji- 
berty. 

The Rev. Mr. Dewey being then called 
up, made the following remarks : 

Mr. President: If I wished to make an 
address on the subject of common schools, I 








would not desire a better text than the toast 
which has just been announced from the 
chair. For it recognizes precisely the prin- 
ciples that connect free schools with civil 
liberty. It has been constantly said, and not 
more constantly than truly, that education is 
the parent of freedom; I believe that it is 
also its guardian. Free schools are doubt- 
less, the nurseries of liberty ; but they must 
also lift up and around the barriers and bul- 
warks that shall protect it. 

Why is this so, sir? Why do free schools 
make free men? I answer, because education 
raises, them up to the consciousness that 
they are men. Because it developes the hu- 
man powers into thought whici: is essential- 
ly and in itself, free, and never can be satis- 
fied without freedom. Because it makes 
men conscious that they have rights and du- 
ties and destinies, and all of these belong 
essentially to the empire of freedom. Be- 
cause it spreads the Bible before them—that 
great charter of liberty—the magna charta 
of the world’s freedom. Because it strips 
oft from every despotic power and privileged 
order, the glittering robes that invest it, and 
shows that those who wear them are them- 
selves, but men; with no interests, rights 
and claims superior to those of other men. 

And again, sir, free schools make a free 
people, because education teaches men to 
respect themselves. It is not only that it 
teaches them their power. The power of 
numbers is an obvious consideration; it re- 
quires but little intelligence to comprehend 
it. A horde of Asiatic slaves might have 
sense enough to perceive that. But the eye, 
that is set in the soul of bondage cowers like 
that of the brute, before the eye of a inaster. 
Education does not so much make men able 
to be free, as it makes them dare to be free. 
Yes, sir, in cultivated, conscious, and fear- 
less humanity lie the foundations of free- 
dom, | am willing to take a bond of humani- 
ty itself, for the support and progress of ci- 
vil liberty.— Celebration of the New-England 
Society. 





EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The secretary of the commonwealth has 
prepared for the use of the legislature an ab- 
stract of the School Returns for the past 


.year, from which we glean the following 


facts: 

In the city of Boston, the average number 
of children attending the common schools, 
between four and sixteen years of age, is 
8,847. The average number attending pri- 
vate schools, is 4,000. Number of instruc. 
tors of common schools, male and female, 
144. Amount raised by taxes for the sup- 
port of common schools, $82,000. Estimat- 
ed amount paid for tuition in private schools 
$100,000. 

In 289 towns in the commonwealth, from 
which returns have been made to the secre- 
tary of state, the number of children between 
four and sixteen years of age, is 166,912. 
Of these 146,536 attend school. There are 
2,154 male, and 2,854 females instructors. 

The amount raised by tax for the support 
of common schools, for the year past, was 
$391,594. The amount raised by voluntary 
contributions to support common schools, 
was $47,593. The estimated amount paid 
for tuition in private schools and academies 
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was $326,642—and the whole amount raised 
during the year; in 289 towns and cities, for 
the support of common schools and tuition 


in private schools and academies, was seven 
hundred and ninety-six thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty dollars. 





POUGHKEEPSIE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
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This magnificent building was erected last sum- 


mer, and cost the princely sum of $75,000. Charles 
Bartlett, Esq. a gentleman well known for a high 
order of mind, profound and varied learning, and 
great success in teaching, is the Principal. Mr. 
Bartlett is, we think, the right man to form the cha- 
racter of youth. 

The enterprizing and liberal minded citizens of 
Poughkeepsie, who have erected this institution, 
are deserving of all praise. It would be an honor 
to the state to second their efforts. 


So 


ow 


There should be a seminary for teachers in Pough- 
keepsie. The location cannot be better. The pub- 
lic and private libraries, the public lectures, and the 
extensive chemical and philosophical apparatus, of 
that flourishing village, offer great advantages to the 
student. Dutchess county isawake tu the improve- 
ment of her common schools, and she now asks 
loudly fora seminary to educate their teachers. We 
hope before another year to see a Model Normal 
School in Poughkeepsie. 





4 
FARMER’S SCHOOL BOOK. 
This work has obtained the highest possible com- 


mendation. At the late Agricultura) Convention, 
held in this city, and cc d of the leading agri- 
culturists of this great state, the following resolution 
was unanimously passed: 

“* Resolved, That we strongly approve of the 
Farmer's School Boos, by J. Orville Taylor, and 
that we earnestly recommend its use as a reading 
book in all our common schools.” 


The book can be had at this office—price $25 per 
hundred; 30 cents a piece by the dozen; and 37} 
cents a single copy. Orders will be attended to. 








TOWN’S ANALYSIS OF DERIVATIVE WORDS. 
Extract of a letter from Dr. Webster. 
New-Haven, Dec. 16, 1836. 

After.zome few critical remarks the Dr. adds: 

“T think your plan in general a good one, and 
the execution as far as I have examined it is general- 
ly correct. It is a valuable book.” 

Greenbush, Jan. 11, 1837. 

Mr. Satem Town,—Dear Sir: After an experi- 
ment of a few weeks, with a clags of sixteen boys 
from nine to thirteen years of age, I am fully per’ 
suaded the plan of your Analysis is peculiarly adapt 
ed to the capacities even of cnildren. In my opi. 
nion, its merits need but to be known, to secure its 
use asa text book in all primary schools. 

Without interruption to their other studies, my 
pupils have become perfectly familiar with all the 
prefixes and suffixes in the language, and can readi- 
ly define any derivative word when they have learn- 
ed the meaning of the primitive. 

Yours respectfully, J. W. BULCKLEY, 
Prin. Sel. Boarding School 


COMMON SCHOOLS AND THE SURPLUS 
REVENUE. 

We make an extract from an article just written by 
Judge Buel. We regret that there is not room for 
the whole paper. 

‘< Our native state of Connecticut, was the first 
state to set upart a fund for the support of common 
schools; and we believe that this fund is now larg- 
er, according to her population, than that of any 
state in the union. Has the character of her schools 
been advanced, or their usefulness been enlarged, 
by the munificent public expenditures for their sup- 
port? Is her population more wealthy in conse- 
quence of the saving which it has enabled them to 
make, or are they more intelligent than their neigh- 
bors? Truth, we are afraid, will respond in the ne- 
gative to all these questions. We have heard the 
remark made, by intelligent men of that state, that 
the public provision for the maintenance of her cor 
mon schools, has had a tendency to relax the per- 
sonal exertions of her citizens, and to abate their 
zeal, to improve their condition; that since the le- 
gislature have assumed their supervision in part, the 
people have evinced an apathy in providing suita- 
bly for them; and that consequently their improve- 
ment has not kept pace with the spirit and intelli- 
gence of the age. We do not ask all this conces- 
sion. We ask, merely, that the character of her 
schools, and of her population, for intelligence and 
useful enterprise, may be compared with those of 
her sister 

‘** Massachusetts, who has never had a common 
school fund, but whose scl.ools have been exclusive- 
ly supported by the liberal individual efforts of her 





population. We ask those who advocate the appli- 





cation of all our surplus means, to our common 
school fund, to point to the advantages which Con- 
necticut enjoys, over Massachusetts, in the charac- 
ter of her schools, or in the beneficial influences 
which these schools have produced, upon the wealth, 
intelligence, and moral condition of society? We 
would point to Vermont, Maine, New-Hampshire, 
and Rhode Island, as affording further illustration, 
that the unaided energies of our population are suf- 
ficient, and most efficient, in the establishment and 
maintenance of good schools. 

‘« We lack not so much in the means of support- 
ing schools, as we do in the method and measures of 
instruction, Common schools should teach the use- 
ful branches of knowledge. We wish our boys not 
only fitted to discharge their duties to society, in 
any public capacity to which they may be called, 
but we wish them instructed in some useful busi- 
ness, by which they can, in manhood, live comfort- 
ably and respectably. ‘The period of puberty hard- 
ly suffices to acquire, separably, both branches of 
instruction, to the extent which is demanded by the 
age. Rut if studies were more adapted to the duties 
and business of manhood—if instead of continual 
change, according to the caprice of every new mas- 
ter, properly selected books, of standard worth, per- 
taining to the business of life, and calculated to im- 
bue the mind of the pupil with a just sense of his 
rights, and of his duty to society,—were made class 

ks for the senior boys, and to constitute a dis- 
trict school library, for the benefit of parents as well 
as children; and if, simultaneously, the boy could 
be instructed, four to six hours a day, as he could be 
without detriment to his studies,—in the practice of 
some useful art,—he would come into manhood ripe 
for usefulness, with a hale constitution, a body in- 
ured to labor, habits of application and usefulness, 
and a mind enlarged and illuminated by science, and 
devoted to the good of the commonwealth, 

‘* How many hundreds may now be pointed out, 
of liberal education, who are mere cyphers in socie- 
ty, for want of early habits of ao to labor— 
how many do we see, degraded by ignorance and 
venal habits, among the working classes, for want 
of the early habits of mental improvement,—all of 
which such schools would tend to form and infix. 

‘The unprecedented progress which has been 
made by the French nation, in the culture of the 
beet, and in the manufacture of indigenous sugar, 
has been brought about by schools of instruction, 
established by the government, specially to teach 
the culture, and the process of manufacture, practi- 
cally and scientifically. M. Iznard, the French con- 
sul at Boston, was assigned to the care of one of these 
schools, established at Stratsburgh. Can any one 
doubt, that the French nation has been amply re- 
munerated, for this outlay of capital, by the annual 
production of 80,000,000 pounds of sugar from the 
soil; and the vast improvement which has thereby 
accrued to her agriculture? We also anticipate great 
beneficial results from the beet culture, and the silk 
business, and if these branches of labor are correctly 
and efficiently taught in schools of public instruc- 
tion, the advantages to the nation must be palpable 
and abiding. 

“The executive has recommended, tha‘ the in- 
terest of the surplus fund be applied to education, 
but has left the details to legislative wisdom. We 
have taken the freedom to — out good reasons, 
as we believe, why it should not ail go to the com- 
mon school fund, and to suggest how a portion of it 
may be es with great and certain public ad- 
vantage. ithout intending to disp our col- 
leges or academies, of neither of which do we lack 
in numbers, it 1s sufficient to say, that they do notall 
supply what is now most needed—they compara- 
tively teach nothing of science or art to the laboring 
classes, who constitute the great bulk of our popula- 
tion, and who are our wealth, and our strength. 
Education is said to be the cheapest defence of a na- 
tion; but to be efficient, 1t must be general—it must 
be impartial.” 
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